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THE Seventh Semi-annual Exhibition of the Furniture Manufac- 
turers has been so successful that the project has been proposed 
of establishing a New York Furniture Exchange. As it is prac- 
tically impossible to carry around the country samples of furniture, and 
as selling by photograph is unsatisfactory, the leading manufacturers 
throughout the country have adopted the plan of bringing samples of 
their goods to one central location, where buyers could congregate and 
place their orders for the coming season. The fashions in furniture 
change twice a year, and January and July are the months when new 
styles are put upon the market. The semi-annual exhibitions of these 
styles have been held since 1891 in the New York Industrial Building on 
Lexington Avenue, but as the building has been leased to the Pan- 
American Society, the furniture men are looking around for another 
building, and it is probable a change of location for exhibition purposes 
will mean the reorganization of the present association into the New 
York Furniture Exchange, to be chartered and governed in every way 
similar to the various trade exchanges already established. The new 
building, plans for which have been already submitted, will be sublet to 
members at the rate of forty cents per square foot per annum for exhi- 
bition purposes. Only furniture dealers will be admitted, where they 
can have the opportunity to compare the different styles and makes and 
place orders. More than this, the exchange will endeavor as an organ- 
ized body to unite with the furniture trade of the country for its mutual 
good to protect credits, correct trade abuses, and in every way to per- 
form the offices of an exchange. 



TAKING the range of goods at the Exhibition which may be classified 
under the head of "luxurious upholstery," some charming new 
thiDgs are on view, particularly spring reclining couches, which, 
for graceful lints, perfect comfort and satisfactory workmanship, we 
have not seen excelled. In saddlebag goods, which have now been 
almost "done to death" with common imitations, we notice that the 
manufacturers have struck out on lines of their own, and have pro- 
duced a series of patterns and shapes quite out of the ordinary run 
of things. The delicate tin tings of some of the saddlebags and their 
trimmings contrast most favorably with the garish colorings of common 
goods. These stuffover goods are sharply contrasted with show wood 
goods, which are delicately inlaid with brass, ivory, and colored mar- 
quetry, and further enriched with crisp carving, and artistically uphol- 
stered in exquisite silks or velvets. Many of these chairs and suites are 
fit for any palace, and yet the prices at which they are here produced 
are such as bring them within the reach of a middle- class trade. 
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^TpHE beginning of the new wall-paper season discloses a host of 
J_ beautiful designs calculated to advance the artistic prestige of 
American products. More ambitious schemes are produced than 
ever before, many of which, in the nature of things, will result in loss to 
the producers, and will be sacrifices on the altar of art. We do not 
think that the efforts of the manufacturers, or the circumstances under 
which they work, are sufficiently considered. Designs are deliberately 
produced which can never hope to attain more than an artistic success, 
and the cost of the production of these should be evidence of the man- 
ufacturers recognizing art for art's sake. But the manufacturer, what 
ever his personal taste, cannot go on producing unsaleable goods. The 
problem he desires to solve is to supply the trade with saleable popular 
designs that, even in the lowest class, do not offend the canons of artistic 
propriety, and in many cases are as good as any effort can make them. 
He is ever willing to give the public the best possible value for its money. 
He wants to produce good art work which will also show a profit- 
able return. The sale of designs is the test of popularity which makes 
both manufacturers and designers successful. There is no use fighting 
against ascertained facts. A familiarity with designs, as a producer of 
same, will make a manufacturer feel that certain ideas will be unsale- 
able. It is, therefore, best to produce designs that one knows will sell, 
and do the very best to make them as artistic as possible within their 
limits. By- a gradual effort of this kind the public can be induced to 
advance cautiously until they have compassed a great improvement of 
taste almost without their own knowledge. 



AMERICAN walnut has been tabooed of late years as a furniture 
wood, and yet articles made of this material are distinguished 
for their quiet taste, undoubted solidity and perfect workman- 
ship. The sobriety of this wood is relieved by placing it amid gay col- 
oring, say a carpet of oriental motif, and some striped, chintzy looking 
silk of the Marie Antoinette character, with which the seats are cov- 
ered or windows draped. Further life is given to a room, if a bedroom, 
by a splendid brass bed, upholstered in similar fashion. The dressing 
room adjoining may possess a corner wardrobe made to match the rest 
of the things, and we think it will prove *> joy to the user. The com- 
panion bedroom will be in pleasing contrast to this, being furnished with 
inlaid mahogany, which shows all its charms as it stands in front of a 
creamy toned wall-paper. Silk damask of a lacy French character 
again acts as a foil to what would otherwise be a heavy tone for bed- 
room furnrure, and it would be difficult to speak too highly of any 
tasteful upholstery adorning this chamber, especially that which serves 
to drape the windows. On the same floor a billiard room may be found, 
and we need not dwell upon it further than to say that it may be a 
perfect thing of its class furnished in quiet taste. American walnut 
answers well for the cabinet work, and maroon morocco covers the 
billiard seats, but even in this room it is easy to observe that taste has 
governed all the details. Take one point only. The usual obtrusive 
key border to the linoleum, put in all such rooms, as a matter of course, 
may be conspicuous by its absence, and a quiet, decorative band to suit 
the coloring substituted. It is in these little points that a careless or 
uninformed furnisher generally displays his want of culture. 



REFERRING to the consolidation of Wm. Campbell & Co., manu- 
facturers of wall paper, with the National Wall Paper Company, 
as described on page 193 of the present issue, we leai'n on going 
to press that the deal is off, and that the above named firm will continue 
to do business as outsiders for some time longer. The break occurred' 
a few days ago, when William Campbell, acting for his firm, and 
President Henry Burns, acting for the National Company, signed an 
agreement dissolving the contract which had been entered into by the 
respective parties. 

The offer made Mr. Campbell, it is reported, was $400,000 for the 
good will of the concern, and $250,000 for the running plant, not count- 
ing the real estate. Mr. Campbell completed the negotiations on the 
basis that he alone constituted the firm and was fully competent to 
make the deal. After he had sold out his concern and had. received 
payment therefor, the National Wall Paper Company received legal 
notice from Messrs. Jackson and Hubbuck, partners with Mr. Campbell 
in the firm of William Campbell & Co., enjoining them from completing 
arrangements with Mr. Campbell without their rights being recognized. 
Apparently their claim as partners of William Campbell is correct, for 
their names appear as such on the stationery of the firm, but why they 
quietly remained in the background during the negotiations with the 
Wall Paper Company is not explained. 

In this state of affairs the Wall Paper Company proposed to Mr. 
Campbell that all the documents in the case on both sides be deposited 
with some reputable Trust company until the true status of Messrs. 



Jackson and Hubbuck could be ascertained, but Mr. Campbell declined 
to agree to what was an eminently fair proposition, and hence the deal 
was broken up. 

SCHOOLS of art are taking root on every hand all over the country, 
with the avowed object of teaching the various arts of industrial 
design to their pupils. This widespread desire of so many young 
people to become art amateurs, if not art professors, leads us to consider 
if the business of designing holds out a sufficient financial inducement 
on which to have a worthy career. Art for art's sake is a beautiful 
idea, but we fear designing is not a paying profession. The designer 
may be a good artist and give good value for his money, and yet if his 
work be a commercial failure, he feels somewhat responsible for the 
loss his work entails upon the manufacturer. Again, the exigencies of 
design mean, in most cases, that individuality must be sacrificed to 
routine. Designing is largely analysis and re combination; an original 
mind may evolve designs out of his inner consciousness and fail, while 
one who will only make variations of examples, may do better business 
without individuality. If the student hopes ultimately to become a 
manufacturer of artistic productions or a high-class decorator, his 
experience in the studio will be of immense value to him, but when a 
student has to rely on designing for his means of livelihood in the 
future, a teacher is bound in all conscience to put the matter 
clearly before him. As to men of exceptional ability, of course these 
are a law unto themselves. It is reasonable to expect more music from 
an organ than from a tin whistle. 

THE social decoration of the individual will form one of the profound 
questions of the future. Society in Europe and the East is based 
on hereditary caste, on the transmission of dignities first achieved 
in war and conquest, or created by the pleasure of sovereigns, in many 
cases the reason for bestowing a title being one that would not be recog- 
nized in a court of justice. In any case, in nearly all foreign, nations 
we see a section of the people styled knights, baronets, or peers of 
varying degree, the majority of whom have inherited their titles by 
birth. Whatever virtues the original owner of the title may have pos- 
sessed, it by no means follows that his descendants can inherit his 
genius, or the qualities that made him worthy of special honor. These 
descendants, in the majority of cases, are no better, and sometimes 
even beneath, the peasantry they despise, in bodily and mental vigor; 
they simply lean up against their titled ancestor, being unable to stand 
alone, and are thus permitted, by venal laws, to strut in borrowed 
glory. Menial souls fawn upon them, snobbery worship them, while 
the virile, self-made citizens, the pillars of the nation, when not them- 
selves actuated by snobbery, despise them. They are simply gilt cop- 
per coins which laws that are lies proclaim as pure gold. 

On the other hand, in a crude pioneer societv like that of the United 
States, the decorative uses of titlt-s are practically unknown, misunder- 
stood, and, therefore, despised. It is a foolish theory of our Constitution 
that all men are equal, a statement which Nature at every turn pro- 
claims as false. Nothing on earth is so unequal as the minds of differ- 
ent men. One man may possess less intelligence than a dog, while that 
of another may be an empire in itself, grasping with ease the greatest 
problems of life, commanding colossal enterprises, capable of enriching 
its owner beyond the dreams of avarice. The true leaders of men — 
great reformers, great teachers, great discoverers in science, great 
artists, self-made men of wealth, who have got their money honestly, 
and who scatter their generous gifts to charitable and noble enterprises 
— all theee an admiring nation should ennoble with titles for life, but 
which cannot be inherited. If the descendant of an ennobled individual 
can perform a great service to his age or country, let him also be hon- 
ored, not because of his descent, but solely because of his individual 
worth, not to thus honor merit is to plate the gold coin with copper, a 
practise as reprehensible in a republic as the practise of gilding copper 
coins in a monarchy. When will men begin to act like reasonable 
beings in this matter and not forever play the part of fools ? Let such 
personal distinction not be given to a man to prove his blood is blue, 
or green, or yellow, to elevate him as a lord of his fellowmen, but 
simply as a decoration or symbol of his worth — a token of the nation's 
regard for its illustrious citizens. 

Personal distinction, the high public estimation which belongs to 
those who serve their country well and ably, these are, at the present 
day, the highest rewards, and they are the only ones not susceptible 
of corruption and of being made engines of injustice against our des- 
cendants. They are the only rewards which do not contain within 
them a poison capable of sapping the life of that brotherhood which 
is the central truth of Christianity, and of fostering the putrefying 
diseases of snobbery, purse-pride, and arrogance, with their corelative 
toadism and servility. 
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